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The uncertain and arbitrary manner in which prize courts may 
render decisions is illustrated in the general law laid down by Tiverton. 
In some instances he quotes from the Declaration of London. In others 
he quotes from leading cases in prize law, with the result that it is 
difficult to predicate what the court itself may do. For example, on 
page 14 he quotes the case of The Friendship to show that "persons in 
the military or naval service of the enemy or in the civil service who 
will be intimately connected with the war are contraband and may 
be made prisoners of war." He thereupon quotes Article 47 of the 
Declaration of London which as a matter of fact deliberately avoided 
the analogue of contraband in this connection and expressly limited 
the right of capture to "any individual embodied in the armed forces 
of the enemy," etc. 

So likewise with the question of despatches which he again denotes 
as " contraband" in accordance with the decisions in The Carolina and 
The Atalanta, though the Hague Convention relative to capture in 
maritime war, which he quotes with approval, does not admit this 
analogue or permit the seizure of correspondence of any sort. 

It is of especial interest to note that according to Tiverton — assum- 
ing of course that the Declaration of London was good international 
law — emphasizes the fact that a blocade "must not extend beyond the 
ports and coasts belonging to or occupied by the enemy, nor bar access 
to neutral ports or coasts." Under this ruling the British orders in 
council establishing virtually a blocade of a modified variety against 
commerce with Germany through Holland would not be legal. It was 
for reasons such as these undoubtedly that Great Britain preferred to 
consider the Declaration of London as no longer binding in spite of the 
fact that it was formally accepted with emendations at the outset of 
the war. 

There are other points of interest which might be raised if the limits 
of this review permitted. Enough has been indicated perhaps to em- 
phasize the fact that the book in question is most timely and contains 
data of very great value. 

Philip Marshall Brown. 

Harrington and his Oceana. By H. F. Russell Smith. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1914. Pp. 223.) 

This is an excellent study of the nature and influence of one of the 
most interesting of political Utopias. The author discusses briefly Har- 
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rington's life and political ideas, showing the relation of his thought 
to the events of the Civil War and Commonwealth in England, and 
tracing the influence of his teachings on the subsequent two centuries 
of English thought. The fundamental principles of Harrington's theory 
are shown to be (1) the connection between political power and land 
holding and the importance of the possession by the governing class of 
an adequate proportion of land, (2) the value of the political devices 
of the ballot, indirect election, rotation in office, and a legislative system 
of two chambers in which the functions of debating and voting are 
separated. In showing the influence of Harrington on his contempo- 
raries, the author has made considerable investigation into the pamphlet 
literature of the time. 

The most interesting section of the book traces the connection between 
Harrington's ideas and the political institutions of the United States 
and of France. The connection between the "Oceana" and the Uto- 
pian schemes of colonial government attempted in Carolina and New 
Jersey is indicated, and plausible but not conclusive evidence is given 
to show Harrington's influence on William Penn and his system of 
government in Pennsylvania. Again, in the Revolutionary period, 
Harrington's ideas were popular in America, especially through the 
work of John Adams and his interest in the ballot. In France, Harring- 
ton's influence on Sieyes is emphasized, the connection between the 
"Oceana" and several of the written constitutions of the Revolutionary 
period is indicated, and the application of Harrington's doctrines in 
the redivision of France into artificial territorial units, as planned by 
Sieyes and made permanent by Napoleon, is pointed out. While the 
similarities between American traits of character and Harrington's 
ideals are somewhat overdrawn (pp. 152-153), the book is a valuable 
contribution to the history of political theory. 

Raymond G. Gettell. 

Progressive Democracy. By Herbert Croly. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. vii, 438.) 

In this work Mr. Croly considers at large the question "whether any 
substitute is needed for the traditional system and whether progres- 
sivism offers any prospect of living up to the manifest requirements of 
the past." Upon both points Mr. Croly makes answer in the affirma- 
tive. His work is a thoughtful, interesting discussion of the passing 
away of old ideals and the formation of new ones. But like Mr. Croly's 



